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The shortage of teachers in 
Kentucky is a serious threat to 
public welfare. 

The High-Standards Ap- 
proach will guarantee a stable 


teaching profession. 
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Has Your LOCAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Taken Steps To Provide 


YOU 


With The 


Officially Endorsed and Sponsored 


“KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION” 


Income Protection Plan 


IF NOT — Have your local association president or superintendent make a 


request that the KEA plan be presented in your school system. Do it TODAY. 


Share in the BENEFITS that are now available 
ENDORSED by KEA—DESIGNED to fulfill your NEEDS 


Make YOUR future more SECURE 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION OR TO SCHEDULE MEETING 


write 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1419-1421 Heyburn Building 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


You are cordially invited to stop by our booth at the KEA Convention 
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at home, 
at work or 


while at play 


There’s 
nothing 






1, SO BRIGHT ...so right for 
you... SO tangy in taste, 
ever-fresh in sparkle. 


2. SO BRACING ... so quickly 
refreshing with its bit of 
wholesome energy. 
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Immediate acceptance by educators the 
nation over has been accorded this brand- 
new unit, developed through extensive 
research to meet the seating and 
curricular needs of today’s Junior and 
Senior high-school students. 


New cradleform seat, for comfortable, 
dynamic posture, rotates on silent nylon 
bearings—facilitating ingress and egress 
in one natural motion. Adequate and 
sloped working surface. Generous knee, 
leg and body room. Visible, handy book 
storage space on die-formed steel base 
with rubber-cushioned metal glides. 
Complete height range for grades 7 
through 12—with just ONE unit. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 

Write for No. 445 Folder, fully describing 
the design, construction and adaptability 
of this new modern unit. 





American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs , 
i ; : ; ; ’ Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, 
Experience makes our service convenient, time-saving, for all your durability and acoustical benefit. With or without 
folding tablet-arm. 


school needs. Prompt deliveries from large warehouse stocks. 
SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 


School Desks and Chairs Laboratory Equipment 


Aneucan Seating Company 


School Tables Chalkboards and Supplies 

Stadium Chairs ; Bulletin Boards ' 
Auditorium Seating Flags 

Folding Chairs Athletic Goods 


Teachers’ Desks and Chairs j Maps and Globes 

Church Furniture ‘ 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and Home 
Economics Equipment 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Window Shades 


Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 

Duplicating Equipment 

Art Materials 

Primary Materials 


Exclusive Distributor 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY, INCORPORATED 
311 West Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. } 
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Please Note 


Readers, 

The convention speakers for the Gen- 
eral Sessions of The 83rd Annual 
KEA Convention are presented on 
pages & and 9. The Convention 
Guide, listing all activities will be 
found on pages 17, 18, 19 and 20. 


KEA Delegates, 
The Delegate Assembly programs are 
on page 20. The proposed amend- 
ments to the KEA Constitution are on 
pages 14 and 15. 


Classroom Teachers, 
The National Conference sponsored 


by the NEA Classroom Teachers is 
announced on page 23. 


Elementary Principals, 

The Elementary Principal’s column 
appears on page 25 in this issue. Page 
19 \as used for the Convention 


Guide. 
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Vanderbilt University 


1955 Summer Session 
June 13 - August 20 


Summer Session Planned to Meet Needs of 


Teachers 
2. Students beginning or continuing graduate work 
3. High School graduates who wish to enter college in June 


4. College students who wish to speed up work toward degree 


Scholarships for Teachers in Secondary Schools and Colleges 


For bulletin with details, write 


Director of Summer Session 
Vanderbilt University 
Substation B—Box 1532 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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George Peabody College 


For Teachers 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 10 to August 15, 1955 








First Term: June 10-July 16 
Second Term: July 11-August 15 








Peabody College organizes its summer quarter to provide for its students the most favorable experiences 


in learning, and in general development for the needs of the schools they serve. 


For Information, Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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McGRAW-HILL 
TEXT-FILMS 


has correlated film 


material with your 


state-adopted texts: 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


by French & Svensen 


ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK 


OF SIMPLE NURSING 
by McCullough & Moffit 


HOW YOU LOOK AND DRESS 


by Carson 


CHEMISTRY FOR OUR TIMES 


by Weaver & Foster 


YOUR MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY LIVING 


by Landis 


PSYCHOLOGY 
FOR LIVING 


by Sorenson & Malm 


Write: 
TEXT-FILM DEPT. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


30 W. 42nd ST., N. Y. 36 








April, 
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TEACHERS 
HIGH PAY ALL YEAR 
A.T.A. Offers High Teaching 
Pay in a Rich Commercial Area 
Offering High Paying Summer 
Work. For a Year Round 
Future Write or Phone Collect 
After 4-1-55 


American Teachers’ Agency 
317 Citizens Building 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
W. J. Doyle, Mgr. Superior 1-6700 











Scholarship Offered 


The University of Louisville 
will offer a scholarship in Crea- 
tive Writing, for the academic 
year 1955-1956, open to high 
school graduates throughout the 
state. To qualify for the scholar- 
ship the student must have a high 
standing in his graduating class 
(preferably in the upper tenth) 
and must demonstrate his poten- 
tialities as a creative writer by 
submitting examples of his writ- 
ing to a committee that will pass 
upon its merit and promise. The 
iudging committee will consist of 
Dr. David W. Maurer and Dr. 
Harvey Curtis Webster, both of 
whom teach creative writing at 
the University. and of Mr. Mor- 
ton Walker. 

The scholarship gives the stu- 
dent full tuition for the academic 
vear 1955-1956 (amounting ap- 
proximately to $548.00). If the 
student satisfactorily meets the 
scholarship requirements at the 
University of Louisville. the 
scholarship is renewable. High 
Schools should submit qualifica- 
tions of applicants and an ex- 
ample of their writing as desig- 
nated, to Dr. Webster before May 
15, 1955. 


The University of Kentucky at 
its summer session will offer a 
short course in safety education 
designed primarily to qualify 
teachers for driver education. 
The course will run for two 
weeks and will offer two semester 
credits. Persons interested in the 
course are asked to contact the 
College of Education concerning 
schedule and cost. 


CAN’T YOU FEEL 


aan em 
Water Wonderland 


\— Vacation in 


Michigan 









beaches of sun: 
warmed sand. © 


ssi : : : t - Sg Kd 
a rs oy 
Breeze-swept % \S 


Historic landmarks 
and thrilling scenes 


There’s something very special about a 
Michigan vacation. Some say it’s the 11,037 
fresh blue-water lakes that mean unexcelled 
swimming and sunning. Others can’t resist 
the choice fishing you find along 36,350 
miles of tree-shaded streams. Then there’s 
riding or hiking along scenic trails. Famous 
historic sites to visit. Exciting night life and 
* gay dancing, too. And if you need extra 
teaching credits, you may 
combine study with pleasure 
at any of Michigan’s fully ac- 
credited schools. 
MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
Room 40, Capitol Building, Lansing 4, Michigan 
Send me Michigan's freecolor booklet. Also 


include guidebook of regional tourist asso-. 
ciation checked. 
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KEA CONVENTION 





( programs of the General Sessions of The 
83rd Annual Convention of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association will be highlighted by four people 
of national fame. Al Capp will give the address 
at the opening session on Wednesday evening; Dr. 
William G. Carr will speak on Thursday morning; 
Dr. Margaret Mead is the speaker on Thursday 
evening; and Conductor Guy Fraser Harrison will 
direct the All-Kentucky High School Orchestra 
during the Friday evening music and drama feat- 
ure. KEA President John H. Boyd and Superin- 
tendent Wendell P. Butler are also scheduled for 
the Thursday morning session. Music programs 
opening the General Sessions will be given by the 
University of Kentucky Concert Band, the Univer- 
sity of Louisville Band, and the Murray State 
College a Capella Choir. 

Al Capp (Alfred Gerald Caplin) is a native of 
Connecticut. Since 1934, he has created the comic 
strip, Li’] Abner, one of the top-five comics of the 
United States. 

He is said to be one of the best-read, best-paid 
and most widely celebrated humorists in United 
States history. His work in 700 U. S. newspapers 
draws a reading public of 38 million. He has 
been favorably compared to such classic cartoonists 
and writers as Rube Goldberg, Mark Twain, Lewis 
Carroll, Charles Dickens and Voltaire. He is said 
to fill a niche in comics comparable to Gershwin’s 
in jazz, or D. W. Griffith’s in the movies. 


Mr. and Mrs. Capp have a home on a 65-acre 
farm in New Hampshire. Their three children 
are Julie Ann, 21, Catherine Jan, 18 and Colin 
Cameron, age 10. 

Dr. William G. Carr, who will speak at 10:50 
a.m. Thursday on the subject, Devouring the Seed 
Corn, has been executive secretary of the National 
Education Association since August 1, 1952. 

Dr. Carr joined the NEA headquarters staff in 
1929. Previously, he was director of research in 
the California Teachers Association. At present 
he is secretary-general of the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Profession. Dr. 
Carr has participated in international education 
conferences abroad in London, Paris, Glasgow, 
Berne, Mexico City, Ottawa, Malta, Cairo, Copen- 
hagen, Oxford, and Oslo. He also served as con- 
sultant to the U.S. Delegation of the United Na- 
tions in San Francisco in 1945 and as deputy 
secretary to the UNESCO Conference in London 
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the same year. In 1953 he was a member of the 
American-Korean Mission. 

Dr. Carr received his A.B. degree from Staniord 
University in 1924, a master’s degree in 1926, and 
his Ph.D. in 1929. He was awarded the L.|.D. 
degree, honoris causa, by Miami University in 
1953, and the L.H.D. degree, honoris causa, by 
Columbia University in 1954. He is the author 
of One World in the Making, the Lesson Assign- 
ment, and numerous other books and pamphlets. 

Dr. Margaret Mead, noted anthropologist, will 
address the Convention on Thursday evening. Her 
studies of primitive cultures have given her a keen 
insight into contemporary life and her “compara- 
tive approach” has brought illumination into the 
darkness of many involved‘ problems of the day. 
She has spent many years living among various 
South Seas’ peoples, in the course of which she has 
learned to use seven primitive languages. Her 
numerous expeditions have taken her to Samoa, to 
Manus Tribe in the Admiralty Islands, New 
Guinea, Bali and to Australia. 

Margaret Mead is author of many scientific 
monographs and papers and is widely known as 
author of Coming of Age in Samoa and Growing 
Up in New Guinea. Among other publications of 
hers receiving recognition, Male and Female is 
being translated into Dutch and Japanese. In 
1953 Dr. Mead was editor of Cultural Patterns and 
Technical Change. 

Guy Fraser Harrison, conductor of the Okla- 
homa City Symphony Orchestra, will direct the 
All-Kentucky High School Orchestra on Friday 
evening. 

At the age of eight, Guy Fraser Harrison was 
admitted to the choir of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Oxford, England. His piano study was continued 
there under the instruction of Basil Allchin, sub- 
organist of the Cathedral. He studied at the Royal 
College with Sir Walter Parratt, received an in- 
tensive course in conducting and choir-training 
under Sir Walford Davies, and studied piano with 
Herbert Sharpe. He was organist and choir-master 
of the Cathedral of St. Mary and St. John in 
Manila, P.I. He remained at the post in the 
Philippines for six years. 

In 1920 Mr. Harrison came to the United States 
and upon the recommendation of Bishop Charles 
Henry Brent, Bishop of the Philippine Islands, he 
was appointed organist and choir-master of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church in Rochester. He was 
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appointed instructor in organ and piano at the 
Eastman School of Music, a position he relin- 
quished to become conductor of the Eastman 
Theatre orchestra. As conductor, he has held 
numerous other enviable positions. 
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Al Capp, Cartoonist, Li'l Abner 
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William G. Carr, Executive Secretary, National 
Education Association. 
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Mr. Harrison’s success with children is legend- 
ary. It is not surprising to find that on three 
occasions his young people’s concerts have won 
first prize among all radio educational programs 
in the United States. 
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Guy Fraser Harrison, Conductor Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony Orchestra 











I is imperative that Kentuck- 


ians keep in mind the im- 
portance of the High-Standards 
Approach to teacher supply and 
demand as they work toward the 
financing of a foundation pro- 
gram of education for Kentucky’s 
youth. 

This adaptation of “The High- 
Standards Approach to Teacher 
Supply” from Special Group C, 
The Albany Conference. June 
1954, was prepared by Dr. T. 
V. Stinnett, Executive Secretary, 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional 


Standards. 
The Problem 


Within education, there is 
probably no single problem as 
threatening to the public welfare 
as is the existing shortage of 
teachers. The details of the prob- 
lem are well known; let it suffice 
here to say that the critical short- 
age of teachers that has plagued 
the Nation’s elementary schools 
for more than a decade is now 
being duplicated in the high 
schools, that enrollments at every 
level are growing larger each 
year, and that the quality of public 
education is demonstrably below 
desirable standards because of 
the lack of enough good teachers. 
Because of this crisis, and also 
because of the changes in Ameri- 
can life that have occurred in 
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by T. M. Stinnett 


High-Standards Approach 





this century, the public and the 
teaching profession are jointly 
faced with the necessity of mak- 
ing fresh decisions about the 
standards which should be em- 
ployed in the certification of 
teachers. Those decisions can 
be made piece-meal in response 
to transitory and fragmentary 
considerations; or they can be 
made in an orderly fashion, tak- 
ing into account all of the im- 
portant problems which are af- 
fected by certification standards. 


High Standards Defined 


The meaning of the term 
“high-standards approach,” as 
used herein, is substantially as 
follows: The adoption and en- 
forcement of standards of selec- 
tion, preparation, certification, 
in-service growth, and _ teacher 
welfare at levels which will as- 
sure that those admitted to prac- 
tice will be professionally com- 
petent teachers. /n terms of prepa- 
ration and certification require- 
ments, the qualified beginning 
teacher is defined as one who has 
completed at least the bachelor’s 
degree of approved preparation 
as a pre-requisite to initial reg- 
ular certification. For full pro- 
fessional qualification and con- 
tinuing, standard certification, 
there should be completed a fifth 
year of approved preparation. 
(Kentucky has accepted this def- 
inition and has set September 1, 


to teacher supply 


1956, as the target date for put- 
ting this standard into effect. On 
this date all beginning teachers 
must have completed the bac. 
calaureate degree. Teachers em- 
ployed on an emergency basis 
must, at that time, have college 
graduation as a goal.) 


Effect Upon Stability 


It seems clear that effective in- 
sistence upon degree-educated 
teachers would, over a period of 
vears, raise the profession in 
public esteem and make it more 
attractive to able young people. 

It is important to remember 
that the bachelor’s degree has 
become the symbol of the “‘edu- 
cated man.” Completion of a 
college or university curriculum, 
of varying lengths, is now the 
standard basis for admission to 
practice in all professions. In 
some professions, completion of 
the bachelor’s degree is a_pre- 
requisite to admission to profes- 
sional training; and completion 
of preparation for most profes- 
sions involves from one to four 
years of post-baccalaureate work; 
in other words, involves from 
four to eight years of college or 
university work. The college de- 
gree is considered an appropriate 
background for a career in busi- 
ness. High standards for admis- 
ston to the teaching profession 
are essential to the achievement 
of status by the profession and 
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staiis is central to both recruit- 
ment and salaries. 

Millions of American children 
are in school now, and millions 
more will enter the schools dur- 
ing the next few years. It is clear 
that there are not enough degree- 
holding teachers now in service 
to meet the needs of the expand- 
ing school system. Neither does 
it seem possible that college en- 
rollments of the very near future 
will be sufficiently large to fur- 
nish new teachers in quantities 
adequate to staff the classrooms. 
Further, it is unlikely that ade- 
quately prepared teachers who 
have left the profession can be 
induced to return in numbers suf- 
ficient to solve the problem. This 
being true, can high standards 
for certification at present be de- 
fended, no matter how beneficial 
such action might be in terms of 
the distant future? 


Effect Upon Supply 


A beginning teacher in 1954 
is not prepared to cope with the 
problems of our modern schools 
unless he has prepared at the 
college level for at least four 
years. It is true that the supersti- 
tion that anyone can teach little 
children has persisted among 
some of those who are not in 
touch with the schools as they are, 
but it is apparent to anyone who 
knows modern elementary 
schools that only the broadly ed- 
ucated and professionally pre- 
pared teacher can do the job that 
is demanded. 

At least four years of college 
study is required to prepare an 
adequate teacher, and that the 
employment of persons having 
less preparation is an emergency 
measure which is acceptable only 
as an alternative to closing the 
schools. 

Selectivity increases interest 
among the ablest young people. 
This principle operates at every 
level: selective colleges are 
sought out by the ablest students; 
it is easier to maintain morale 
within institutions that are selec- 
tive, and more students will actu- 
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ally seek to enter the profession 
after preparation is complete, if 
the profession is selective. 
Beginning practitioners will 
tend to meet only the minimum 
fixed requirements. This prin- 
ciple undoubtedly operates to 
produce a higher supply of de- 
gree-prepared teachers when 
standards are set at that level. 
Persons who are attracted to an 
occupation will tend to meet the 
standard requirements for ad- 
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mission to it, but will not normal- 
ly secure preparation substantial- 
ly beyond the minimum for in- 
itial entry. There are many 
reasons, primarily social and 
financial, why this should be 
true. Suffice it to say that if 
students in college are told that 
they may secure a standard cer- 
tificate to teach at the end of two 
years of study, many will accept 
employment at that time who 
would otherwise remain in col- 
lege for the full four years. 
Teachers admitted to practice 
with substandard preparation 


will vigorously seek to meet the 


degree level of preparation, when 
that level defines the qualified 
teacher. On the other hand, if 
the legal definition of a qualified 
teacher is low, substandard teach- 
ers will not feel impelled to up- 
grade their preparation. 

The best possible remedy for 
public apathy and unsatisfactory 
standards is determination within 
the profession to do something 
about its own standards. Through 
insistence upon high standards 
and through constant interpreta- 
tion of the problem to the public, 
something can be done about 
teacher shortage. 


Conclusion 


Then, the case for the high- 
standards approach to teacher 
supply may be stated as follows: 
The qualified beginning teacher 
should be defined as one who 
has completed at least the bache- 
lor’s degree of preparation, be- 
cause the complexity of the 
teaching job today requires it. 
The minimum requirement for 
the regular or standard initial 
teaching certificate should be set 
by each state at this level, thus 
announcing to prospective teach- 
er education students that this is 
the state’s concept of the quali- 
fied, and saying in effect that 
those authorized to teach with 
less preparation are considered 
by the state to be substandard. 

This approach will guarantee 
a stable teaching profession, ade- 
quate in numbers and profession- 
al competence to the needs of 
American children. 


KEA and NEA Honor Roll 
APRIL 
Counties Independent Districts 
Crittenden Beechwood 
* Estill Harrodsburg 
* Franklin Marion 
*Green Oneida 
Jessamine Institute 
Lee *Prestonsburg 
*Madison Scottsville 
Owsley *Stearns 
*Perry 
Todd 
Trigg 
ll 








Come See at J. B. Atkinson School 


Initiative... 





Reporter 
Hazel E. Gilley 


L. has been said that there is a 
limit to the ingenuity of man. To 
see the ingeniously constructed, beau- 
tifully and completely furnished 
“three-room apartment” in Miss Alice 
Pennington’s kindergarten room, not 
only causes some doubt about the ac- 
curacy of the statement, but complete- 
ly discredits it. 

It all began about two years ago 
when the doll corner developed into 
a one-room playhouse with furnish- 
ings consisting of an out-moded stove, 
cradle, a table with three chairs. a dis- 
carded cabinet and a chest made from 
apple boxes. 


At the Dad’s Night PTA meeting 
in November of this school year, 
many parents visited in the kinder- 
garten room. They saw then the in- 
itiative of Miss Pennington at work 
for their children. They saw possibil- 
ities, they exchanged ideas, they made 
suggestions, and they with Miss Pen- 
nington’s able guidance made plans. 
The mothers and dads were eager to 
have a part in what they realized 
was a learning experience for their 
children far superior than that of 
just playing with dolls in a doll 
corner. A sturdy, well-built kitchen 
cabinet was first to be delivered. A 
new-style, modern stove — _ beauti- 
fully made to scale was presented next 
by a proud father. A small, life-size 
refrigerator was given. An ironing 





board, iron, high chair, dishes, bath- 
inette, and pictures came in. By 
cleverly re-arranging cabinets to form 
the outer walls, by using a few more 
feet of floor space, and by enlisting 
the help of the school engineer. the 
doll corner grew into two rooms. A 
plywood partition served as an in- 
side wall for the rooms. The news 
went home that — “We now have two 
rooms in our playhouse.” This 
brought more visitors. The visit 
brought results. A father made (to 
scale) a mahogany spinet piano and 
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» at Work for Play 


| 10:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. Wednesday, April 14 Alice Pennington 


bench for the living room. A dis- bs 
is a carded TV cabinet was cut down to g ¥ 
To size. a coflee table was cut down to 
eau: proportionate size with enough left 
shed | over to make an end table for each 
Alice end of a divan that was to come later. 
_ not It was to be made with foam rubber 
eac- | padding and covered with red plastic. 
lete- With all of this enthusiasm at work, 


it soon became obvious that further 
expansion was necessary. This time. 








ag 
ni one cabinet was moved around the P 
siel. corner to form an outer wall, another 
nq partition made, and a front made of 
ai. plywood with a door and window. 
isles The walls were covered first with 
, heavy brown paper thumb tacked to 
: the wood. This brown paper was 
sites then covered with pretty wall paper 
rps finished with a decorative border. 
\der- 
+ te Three beautiful rooms, a_ living 
vail room, bedroom, and kitchen now 
ibil- make up the “apartment.” They are 
nade | complete rooms in every detail: 
Pen. papered walls, carpeted floors, cur- 
— tained windows, and a most inviting 
r to front entrance complete with flower 
= boxes and shrubs. The detailed fur- 
sie nishings are those to be expected in 
al any well appointed home: telephone, 
doll | clocks, lamps, flowers, pictures, mir- 
dine rors. gold fish, a sewing machine that 
A really sews, pillows, rugs, bird cage, 
aati. and many others. Interest has been 
nent so extended that a second-grade child 
sai brought some doilies of hand crochet 
ning for the end tables. The refrigerator 
ae | and kitchen cabinet are well stocked 
By with cartons and containers showing 
an the labels of favorite and staple foods. 
anil The cost of the entire project has 
ting heen very little. The greatest cost 
the was for the plywood for the front and 
A { the two partitions. A linoleum rem- 
in- nant was second in expense. 
1eWws 
= Mrs. Hazel E. Gilley, graduate of 
This the University of Louisville, teaches 
visit a sixth-grade class at the J. B. At- 
(to kinson school, Louisville. Mrs. Gil- 
ley is news reporter from her 
and school, 
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KBA Sponsors Contest 


Because education is facing a real crisis in Kentucky, and 
because we believe the youth of the Commonwealth are 
our greatest asset, the Kentucky Bankers Association is 
sponsoring an essay contest on “The Value of the Founda- 
tion Program of Education to Kentucky.” 


The Kentucky Bankers Asso- 
ciation, as a charter member of 
the Kentucky Council for Educa- 
tion, is proud to be one of the 
many progressive trade associa- 
tions on record favoring the foun- 
dation program. Bankers recog- 
nize the crisis in education today, 
created by a shortage of money, 
a shortage of teachers, a shortage 
of school buildings, and an abun- 
dance of public indifference. 

They subscribe to the state- 
ment contained in the booklet 
“Education — An Investment in 
People”, published by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce: 
“If rising education levels are 
essential to the maintenance of a 
dynamic economy in a free so- 
ciety, an active interest in pro- 
viding ever-better educational op- 
portunity in your community is 
the essence of ‘Good Citizenship, 
Good Government, and Good 
Business’ ” 

As bankers, we are interested 
in the education of our children 
and recognize that the welfare of 
the community depends, to a very 
high degree, upon the education- 
al level of the people. We know 


that social and economic progress 
is closely related to educational 
progress; a sound program of 
education develops the potential 
skills and understandings of a 
people so that they may be more 
efficient producers. 





Ralph Fontaine, Executive Secretary 
KBA, Reports Contest 

We feel that the people of 
Kentucky owe a debt of gratitude 
to the leaders in the teaching pro- 
fession (a dedicated group that 
has been taken for granted and 
never fully appreciated), for 
their persistent efforts in enlight- 


ening the public on the serious 
problems facing our pul lic 


school system. Once informed of | 


the seriousness of the situation, 
an aroused public voted over. 
whelmingly in favor of amend ng 
Section 186 of our constitut on 
which made the enactment of ‘he 
Foundation Program possible 
With the clear cut express:on 
of the will of the people, the 
Foundation Program of Educa. 
tion was enacted by the 1954 
General Assembly with only six 


dissenting votes, thus removing it | 


from the realm of political issues 
and establishing it as a mandate 
of the people. 

In cooperation with the Ken. 
tucky Education Association, the 
Kentucky Bankers Association is 
sponsoring an essay contest on 
the subject “The Value of the 
Foundation Program of Educa- 
tion to Kentucky”. It is our 
mutual belief that this contest, 
carried to a successful conclu- 
sion, will be helpful in bringing 
to the attention of the people the 
fact that the Foundation Program 
of Education is vital to the future 
of Kentucky. 

The success of this contest will 
depend upon the cooperation of 
the members of the KEA and the 
KBA working together for com- 
mon goals, 

The Kentucky Bankers Asso- 
ciation appreciates this opportu- 
nity of doing what it can to pro- 
mote a sounder school program. 





Proposed Amendments 
to KEA Constitution 


The following are proposed 
amendments to the KEA Consti- 
tution, presented to the Board 
of Directors after study of the 
Constitution made by a commit- 
tee appointed by President Boyd. 
These proposals have been ap- 
proved by the Board and will be 
presented for consideration of 
the 1955 KEA Delegate Assem- 
bly, in accordance with provi- 


sions of Article XIII. 
ARTICLE II 


Section 2. Persons not actively 
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engaged in educational work may 
become associate members of this As- 
sociation upon payment of an annual 
fee of six dollars ($6.00). An as- 
sociate member may become a mem- 
ber of any district association by pay- 
ing to the Association the amount of 
the district dues. The associate mem- 
bership fee of six dollars ($6.00) 
shall be earmarked for the KEA 
building fund, as long as such fund 
is collected, and thereafter shall be 
applied to a student loan or similar 
fund to be determined by the KEA 
Board of Directors. District dues, 
when paid by associate members, 
shall be sent to the secretary of the 
district association in which said 


member takes membership within 
thirty (30) days after receipt. As- 
sociate members shall have privileges 
granted to active members, except the 
right to vote and hold office. 

Section 3. Any person eligible for 
active membership may become a life 
member of this Association and his 
district association by paying the life 
membership dues of one hundred 
dollars ($100.00), eighty dollars 
($80.00) of which shall be retained 
by the State Association and twenty 
dollars ($20.00) sent to his district 
association. All life membership fees 
received by the State Association shall 
be earmarked for the KEA building 
fund, as long as such fund is collected, 
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and thereafter shall be applied to a 
student loan or similar fund to be 
determined by the KEA Board of 


Directors. 


ARTICLE IV 

Section 3. (paragraph 3). The 
Treasurer shall receive all funds for 
the Association, deposit them in the 
name of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation in a bank designated by the 
Board of Directors, and pay them out 
only on the order of the Association 
or of the Board of Directors. He shall 
be required to furnish bond in such 
amount as determined by the Board 
of Directors, the expenses of pre- 
miums thereon to be paid by the 
general Association. He shall receive 
and receipt all membership fees of the 
state and district associations and 
shall deposit such fees in accordance 
with the provisions of Article VII, 
Section I, of this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 
Section 3. Add Ohio to the coun- 
ties in the Third District Education 
Association. 
Section 4. Delete Ohio from the 
counties in the Fourth District Edu- 
cation Association. 


ARTICLE VII 


Section 1. The Constitution and 


By Laws of District Associations shall 
be consistent with this Constitution. 
The District Association is an integral 
part of the State Association and 
membership in one is contingent upon 
membership in the other. Each dis- 
trict shall require of each of its mem- 
bers a fee of from six dollars and fifty 
cents ($6.50) to seven dollars 
($7.00), all of which shall be trans- 
mitted to the Executive Secretary of 
this Association. He shall retain six 
dollars ($6.00) of each fee, five dol- 
lars ($5.00) for the general Associa- 
tion, and one dollar ($1.00) to be 
earmarked for a headquarters build- 
ing to be collected for a period not to 
exceed five (5) years, beginning with 
the year 1953-54. Within thirty (30) 
days, the remainder shall be sent to 
the secretary of the district in which 
the member has his (or her) teach- 
ing residence. 

Section 3. Each year the active 
KEA members in each school district 
or unit shall meet and elect delegates 
and alternates to the Delegate As- 
sembly. On or before December 10, 
the secretary of the local education 
association or a member designated 
by the KEA members of the school 
district or unit shall transmit to the 
Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion a list of delegates and alternates 
who have been elected. Each school 


district or unit shall elect one alter- 
nate for each delegate elected to the 
Delegate Assembly. 

Section 4. Representation shall be 
based on the following schedule: One 
delegate for each school district or 
unit having fifty (50) active KEA 
members, and one additional delegate 
for each school district or unit for 
each fifty (50) active members or 
major fraction thereof in excess of 
the first fifty (50). School districts 
or units having less than fifty (50) 
active members but with ninety (90) 
per cent membership in KEA shall be 
entitled to one delegate. 

Section 5. Delegates shall be cer- 
tified only for their school district or 
unit and in the order named on the 
list so submitted. No person shall be 
qualified to serve as a delegate to the 
Delegate Assembly who has not 
pledged or paid the Association dues 
on or before December 1. No person 
can serve as a delegate who has not 
paid his dues on or before March 15. 
Membership records of the Executive 
Secretary as of March 16 shall be 
consulted to determine the number 
of delegates to which a school district 
is officially entitled. 

Section 6. To remain the same as 
original Section 7. (Sections 3, 4, 
5, and 6 rewritten into Sections 3, 


4, and 5 above.) 





| Art of Plain Talk 


We are concerned these days 
about the art of plain talk. We 
are aware of the fact that many 
of the words used in written 
and spoken discourse are of an 
elastic nature—words with varied 
meanings. Interrelationship is 
one of those words that presents 
some difficulties in communica- 
tion. Note the following defini- 
tions as given by Webster: “To 
bring into, or show mutual rela- 
tion; having a mutual or recip- 
rocal relation or parallelism.” 
Now, look at “reciprocal” and 
“parallelism.” RECIPROCAL: 
“Corresponding to each other as 
by being equivalent or comple- 
mentary.” PARALLELISM: “To 
set up as closely analogous 
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or agreeing in essential qualities 
or characteristics; to compare.” 
By going farther into the mean- 
ing of interrelationship, we find 
that EQUIVALENT means “alike 
in significance,” and COMPLE- 
MENTARY means “serving to 
fill out or complete; mutually 
supplying each other’s lack.” 
Now, for convenience, I shall 
hereafter interpret the word “in- 
terrelationship” as being approxi- 
mately synonymous with mutual, 
reciprocal, complementary and 
parallelism, having in mind ad- 
vice given to employees of Mar- 
shall Fields by one of the found- 
er’s early associates. He said: 
“Aim high, pull the trigger. If 
you don’t hit the mark, you will, 


by Gifford Blyton 


at least, make enough noise to 
attract attention.” 

The business of government, of 
the church, and of the schools is 
carried on through the medium of 
talk. Organizations keep written 
records, but writing is primarily 


- the giving of permanency to the 


spoken word. Talk cannot be 
easily preserved in its native 
state, so we transpose talk to 
paper. 

Kentuckians, like other people, 
talk. Is the talk good or bad? 
Perhaps it is both. The intent 
here is not to present a qualitative 
analysis, rather a questioning of 
the apparent Kentucky attitude 
toward speech training in the pub- 
lic-educational system. Some of 
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the more obvious characteristics 
-of this attitude are: 1. “Speech is 
but a service course.” The choice 
of the word “service” is fortunate 
for those of us who are trying to 
promote speech education, for 
that places speech on the level of 
the highest good. But is this the 
intended meaning of those who 
say “speech is but a_ service 
course”? Does the word mean (1) 
serving in the same sense an auto- 
mobile carries us from place to 
place? This is a vital part of our 
lives, but not necessary to sus- 





Gifford Blyton 


tain group living. (2) Does it 
mean the giving of one’s life to 
humankind? The world has 
never known a culture lacking 
this kind of service. 

How does one serve? By pay- 
ing taxes? By giving blood? By 
carrying out orders? By _per- 
forming menial tasks to keep our 
gadgets operating. These are 
but tiny bits in the great mosaic 
of our associated living. The 
common cultural denominator 
unifying society is speech. A so- 
ciety is a society because social 
intercourse is possible. Speech 
is man’s basic means of communi- 
cation and as such acts as the 
agent of social cooperation and 
control. Remove this agent and 
society dies. 

2. “People are able to talk with- 
out specialized training.” Speak- 
ing is a learned process, and each 
person’s social worth is directly 
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proportional to how well he has 
learned to talk. The teaching of 
speech is concerned with those 
things that make a person a think- 
ing, participating social organism. 
Speech and thought are two as- 
pects of a single continuum, and 
the training therein deals with 
more than specialized symbolic 
arrangements. It is systematized 
guidance centered on_ helping 
people to resolve their struggling 
to become meaningful members 
of a democracy. Speech is possi- 
ble without specialized training, 
but we want more than speech. 
We need and want effective, re- 
sponsible speech. 
3. “People don’t solve problems 
through talk.” The efficacy of 
speech has failed because those 
charged with the responsibility 
for administering formal educa- 
tion have failed to see speech 
education in its true perspective. 
Along with speaking failures have 
come a multitude of social fail- 
ures. Individuals fight, and na- 
tions go to war only after speech 
fails. In fact war is an admis- 
sion of an inability to communi- 
cate effectively. To expect an 
ideal society while ignoring 
speech education is the ultimate 
in shortsightedness. What a man 
says and how he says it deter- 
mines the quality of his service. 
Present day over-compartment- 
alized educational _ institutions 
are so absorbed with zeal- 
ousies and with the teaching of 
abstractions (such as the heavy 
concentration on the teaching 
about language, instead of teach- 
ing the language itself) that life 
has become a race between those 
who try to “protect” a culture and 
those who seek the promotion of 
a way of life which recognizes 
each man as everyman. The fact 
that we have the compartments is 
an evil, but worse is the fact that 
too many of our educators don’t 
recognize them as compartments. 
Each man is king in his micro- 
scopic world, believing it a world 
apart. The result is not an edu- 
cational system, rather a small 


flame around which a_ host of 
blind moths fight for the favo ed 
spot. Kentucky has overloo!.ed 
the unifier, speech. 

4. “What do speech courses do 
that other courses don’t do as \ ell 


or better?” Speech is the oily 
subject matter area which focuses 
attention upon helping the indi- 
vidual to become an active par- 
ticipant in his society. Accord- 
ing to Julian Huxley the major 
function of education is to help 
the individual relate himself to 
this world. Such courses as ar- 
gumentation, persuasion, discus- 
sion, parliamentary law, and pub- 
lic speaking concentrate on that 
very process. Speech is con- 
cerned with a duality; (1) the 
subject matter of social mecha- 
nisms, and (2) the most effective 
means an individual may employ 
in becoming an integrating being. 
The teaching of speech not only 
strives for a student awareness of 
social forces, it also seeks to give 
him a working instrument for 
pragmatic social cooperation and 
control. Perhaps courses other 
than speech can promote desired 
social development, but the sim- 
ple obvious truth is they don’t. 

We profess a belief in democ- 
racy, yet Kentucky does virtually 
nothing to offer opportunities for 
students to become proficient in 
speech—the vehicle which makes 
democratic living possible. A so- 
ciety is democratic in direct pro- 
portion to the free and effective 
interexchange of ideas. Man is 
free when speech is free. But 
freedom per se is insufficient. We 
need to learn its meaning, how to 
achieve it, and how to assume 
willingly the responsibility for its 
functioning. Classes in written 
English in Kentucky probably 
outnumber speech classes at least 
twenty to one. Let us keep the 
writing program, but certainly 
speaking should not be ignored. 
The mass of our people assimil- 
ate themselves through the spoken 
word because speech is social in- 
teraction. Society is a dialogue 
—a speaking dialogue. 
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Convention Guide 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


President J. H. Boyd has appointed 
two committees to serve during the 
1955 KEA convention on April 13, 
14, and 15. 

Credentials. H. B. Gray, Chair- 
man, Bowling Green; Mary Lathram, 
Owingsville; Curt Mathis. Harlan: 


James T. Alton. Vine Grove: L. H. 





ru 


University of Louisville Band 


Lutes. Falmouth; Beatrice Powell, 
Russell Springs; Joe Caudill, Jackson. 

Resolutions. Frank Dickey, 
Chairman, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; C. H. Farley, Pikeville; 
Frances Rice, Adairville; Lee Jones, 
Evarts; Norah Webb, 3019 Aubert 
Avenue, Louisville; Harry Sparks, 
Murray: Kenneth A. Estes, Owens- 
boro. 
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Convention Guide 


Agriculture Teachers 
Friday, 2:00 p.m., Basement Assembly Room, Warren Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Fourth and Broadway. Speaker: Dr. A. W. 
Tenney, U. S. Office of Education. 


Art Education 
Friday, 12:00 noon luncheon, Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. Speaker: 
Professor George Barford, Assistant Professor, Department of 
Art, Illinois State Normal University and President of the Art 
Education Foundation. 


Business Education 
Thursday, 12:00 noon luncheon, Junior Ballreom, Hotel Seelbach. 
Speaker: Miss Gladys Peck, State Supervisor for Business Edu- 
cation, State of Louisiana. 


Chemistry Teachers 
Friday, 2:00 p.m., Room 109, Natural Science Building, Uni- 
versity of Louisville campus. Speaker: Dr. W. W. Grigorieff, 
Chairman of the University Relations Division of the Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies — “Atomic Energy Lecture Demon- 
strations and Laboratory Experiments for High School Chemistry 
Courses.” 


Classical Association 

Thursday, 12:00 noon luncheon, Blue Room, Heyburn Building 
Restaurant, Fourth and Broadway. (meeting jointly with Foreign 
Language Teachers and American Association of Teachers of 
French) All teachers of Latin and Greek are cordially invited 
to attend whether or not they are members of the Classical As- 
sociation. Thursday, 2:00 p.m., Heyburn Building Restaurant. 
(program to be announced) 


Classroom Teachers 
Wednesday, 4:00-7:00 p.m., Board Meeting, Louis XVI Room, 
Brown Hotel; Thursday, 5:30-7:00 p.m., Reception, KEA Head- 
quarters, 1419-1421 Heyburn Building; Friday, 12:00 noon 
luncheon, Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. Skit, We Believe, pre- 
sented by Beta Club of Russell High School. 


Counselors and Deans of Women 
Friday, 12:00 noon luncheon, Gold Room, Hotel Seelbach. 
(program to be announced) 


Distributive Education 
Friday, 10:00 a.m., Basement Assembly Room, Warren Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Fourth and Broadway. Speaker: Bernard 
Fagan, Coordinator, Lafayette Vocational School—-“The Mini- 
mum Foundation Program and Its Relation to Vocational Educa- 
tion.” 


Flementary Education 
Friday, 9:30 a.m., Auditorium, Warren Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Fourth and Broadway. Speakers: Dr. Leland Brown, 
Transylvania College, and Dr. Paul Blackwood, U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Elementary School Principals 
Thursday, 12:00 noon luncheon, Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 
Speaker: Dr. Paul W. Bixby, Chairman, Elementary Education 
Committee, Pennsylvania State University, State College, Penn- 
sylvania — “Leadership is Where You Find It.” 


English Teachers 
Thursday, 12:00 noon luncheon, Mirror Room, Kentucky Hotel. 
Speaker: Dr. Ernest C. Hassold, Head of English Department, 
University of Louisville — “The Role of Literature Today.” 
Thursday, 2:00 p.m., Mirror Room, Kentucky Hotel. Speaker: 
Dr. Lou LaBrant, Atlanta University and retiring president of the 
National Council of Teachers of English — “American Citizens 
Need to Write.” 


Exceptional Children Teachers 
Thursday, 12:00 noon luncheon, Parlors B and C, Kentucky 
Hotel. Speaker: Mrs. Loetta Lovejoy Hunt, Assistant Professor 
of Bureau of Special and Adult Education, Ohio State University. 


Folklore Society 
Friday, 9:30 a.m., Chapel, Warren Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Fourth and Broadway. Speaker: Dr. D. K. Wilgus, 
Western Kentucky State College — “A Syllabus of Kentucky 
Folksongs.” 


Foreign Language Teachers 
Thursday, 12:00 noon luncheon, Blue Room, Heyburn Building 
Restaurant, Fourth and Broadway. (meeting jointly with Clas- 
sical Association and American Association of Teachers of 
French). Speaker: Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles, University of Ken- 
tucky. Panel Discussion. Thursday, 2:00 p.m., Heyburn Building 
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Restaurant. Speaker: Weldon James, Louisville Courier-Jo: rnal 
— “Spain and Our Foreign Policy in Europe.” 


The Department of Modern Languages, College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Louisville, cordially invites foreign 
language teachers to attend a tea-reception to be held ‘rom 
four o’clock to six o’clock on Thursday afternoon, April 1+, in 
the lobby of Gardiner Hall on the campus. They will have the 
opportunity of hearing the Director of International Center and 
visiting the new Language Laboratory. 


Future Teachers of America 
Friday, 12:00 noon luncheon, Parlors B and C, Kentucky Hotel. 
Speaker: Joann Schroeder, Bowling Green State University ITA, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 
2:00 p.m. Business Meeting. 


Geography Teachers 

Thursday, 2:00 p.m., Basement Assembly Room of First Christian 
Church. Panel Discussion: “Geography in the Elementary and 
Secondary School Program.” Friday, 12:00 noon luncheon, 
Plantation Room, Hotel Seelbach. (meeting jointly with Social 
Studies Teachers) Speaker: Dr. George B. Cressey, Maxwell 
Professor of Geography, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York — “Land for 2.4 Billion Neighbors.” 


Guidance 
Friday, 1:00 p.m., Business Meeting, Chapel, Warren Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Fourth and Broadway. Friday, 2:00 p.m., 
Chapel, Warren Memorial Presbyterian Church. Panel: “Jane 
—A Case Study.” 


Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 

Thursday, 9:45 a.m.-11:00 a.m., Parior A, Kentucky Hotel, 
Kentucky Federation of High School Girl’s Sports Associa- 
tion; Thursday, 12:00 noon luncheon, Terrace Room, Kentucky 
Hotel. Speaker: Dean Ray O. Duncan, School of Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics, West Virginia University, and President of 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation—“Current Trends and Developments.” 


Higher Education 
Friday, 2:00 p.m., West Room, Warren Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Fourth and Broadway. Speaker: Dean Louis Smith, 
Berea College. 


High School Athletic Association 
Friday, 2:00 p.m., South Room, Brown Hotel, Business Meeting: 
Friday, 6:00 p.m. dinner, Crystal Ballroom, Brown Hotel. 
Speaker: Commissioner L. V. Phillips, Indiana High School 
Athletic Association — “Current Problems in High School 
Athletics.” 


High School Coaches 
Thursday, 7:30 p.m., Mirror Room, Kentucky Hotel. (program 
to be announced) 


Home Economics Teachers 
Thursday, 12:45 p.m. luncheon, Oak Room, Hotel Seelbach. 
Speaker: Dr. Anna Carol Fults, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Illinois. 


Industrial Education 
Thursday, 12:00 noon luncheon, Ship Room, Heyburn Building 
Restaurant. (meeting jointly with Trades and _ Industries) 
Speaker: Dr. Hugh Oakley, Murray State College — “Some 
Significant Developments and Trends in the Field of Industrial 
Education.” 2:00 p.m., Heyburn Building Restaurant. 


Librarians 
Thursday, 2:00 p.m., Reynolds Room, Hotel Seelbach, Business 
Meeting and Social Half-Hour; Friday, 12:00 noon luncheon, 
Ballroom, Hotel Seelbach. Speakers: Sarah Jones, School Library 
Consultant, Georgia State Department of Education; Wendell 
P. Butler, O. B. Wilder, and Robert Martin, Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Education — “The School Library in the Foundation 
Program.” 


Mathematics Teachers 
Thursday, 2:00 p.m., Sunday School Assembly Room, First 
Christian Church, Fourth and Breckinridge. Speaker: Dr. Walter 
H. Carnahan, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana — “Stimu- 
lation and Maintenance of Interest in Mathematics.” 


Music Educators 
Friday, 9:30 a.m., Rathskeller, Hotel Seelbach, general meeting: 
Friday, 12:00 noon luncheon, Rathskeller, Hotel Seelbach. 
Speaker: Guy Fraser Harrison, Conductor, Oklahoma City 
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symphony Orchestra; Friday, 2:30 p.m., Rathskeller, Hotel 
Seelbach, board meeting. 


Ornithological Society 

Friday, 12:00 noon luncheon, Reynolds Room, Hotel Seelbach. 

Speaker: Russell E. Mumford, Bedford, Indiana — “Some of 

the More Unusual Birds of a Neighboring State” (illustrated 
vith color slides); Friday, 2:00 p.m., Reynolds Room, Hotel 
Seelbach. Speakers: J. L. Kennedy, Louisville — “Portraits of 
3ird Nests” (illustrated) ; Dr. William M. Clay, University of 
Louisville — “The Ecological Role of Predatory Birds,” and 
Amelia Klutey, Assistant Curator, Audubon Museum, Henderson, 
Kentucky — “What the Audubon Museum has to Offer.” Satur- 
day, 8:00 a.m., Field Trip to Sleepy Hollow. 


Physics Teachers 
Friday, 10:00 a.m., Room 101, Natural Science Building, Uni- 
versity of Louisville Campus. Symposium: “The Coming 
Shortage of Scientists.” 
Contributed papers. 


< 


Psychological Association 
Thursday, 2:00 p.m., Chapel, Warren Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Fourth and Broadway. Panel: “What Does a Child 
Learn in School that Makes a Difference?” — Moderator, Dr. 
Robert E. Bills, University of Kentucky. 


Pupil Personnel Directors 
Thursday, 12:00 noon, Plantation Room, Hotel Seelbach. Busi- 
ness Session. 


School Administrators 
Wednesday, 4:00 p.m., South Room, Brown Hotel, Business 
Meeting; Wednesday, 6:00 p.m. dinner, Roof Garden, Brown 
Hotel. 


Secondary Education 
Friday, 9:30 a.m., Auditorium, First Christian Church, Fourth 
and Breckinridge. Speaker: Dr. George B. Cressey, Syracuse 
University. 


Secondary School Principals 
Thursday, 2:00 p.m., Auditorium, First Christian Church, Fourth 
and Breckinridge. Speaker: Jim McCord, Commissioner of 
Conservation, Nashville, Tennessee, and former Governor of 
Tennessee. 


Social Studies Council 
Friday, 12:00 noon luncheon, Plantation Room, Hotel Seelbach. 
(meeting jointly with Geography Teachers) Speaker: Dr. George 
B. Cressey, Maxwell Professor of Geography, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York — “Land for 2.4 Billion Neighbors.” 


Speech Arts Association 
Thursday, 12:00 noon luncheon, Leather Room, Hotel Seelbach. 
(program to be announced) 


Student Teaching Supervisors 
Friday, 2:00 p.m., Auditorium, Warren Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Fourth and Broadway. Speakers: Louise Combs, State 
Department of Education — “What is the Status of Evaluative 
Procedures for Teacher Education in Kentucky?” and Dr. 
Dwight K. Curtis, President, National Association for Student 
Teaching — “Evaluation of Teacher Education Programs.” 


Supervision and Curriculum Development Association 
Thursday, 6:30 p.m. dinner, Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. Speaker: 
Dr. Paul Blackwood, Specialist in Science Education, U. S. Office 
of Education —-“In Short, He is an Educated Man.” 


Trades and Industries 
Thursday, 12:00 noon luncheon, Ship Room, Heyburn Building 
Restaurant. (meeting jointly with Industrial Education section) 
Speaker: Dr. Hugh Oakley, Murray State College, Murray — 
“Some Significant Developments and Trends in the Field of 
Industrial Education.” 


Vocational Association 
Friday, 12:00 noon luncheon, Mirror Room, Kentucky Hotel. 
Speaker: Cloyd Steinnetz, Director of Sales Training, Reynolds 
Metals Company, Louisville — “Public Relations for Vocational 
Teachers.” 


Vocational Rehabilitation Association 
Wednesday, 10:00 a.m., South Room, Brown Hotel: Wednesday, 
12:00 noon luncheon, South Room, Brown Hotel. Speaker: E. B. 
Whitten, Executive Director, National Rehabilitation Association, 
Washington, D. C : 


Other Meetings 
Asbury College 


Friday, 8:00 a.m. breakfast, Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


Berea College 
Thursday, 6:00 p.m. dinner, Parlor B, Kentucky Hotel. 


April, 1955 


District Education Association Officers 
Thursday, 8:00 a.m. breakfast, Gold Room, Hotel Seelbach. 


Eastern Kentucky State College 
Friday, 8:00 a.m. breakfast, Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


Executives Luncheon 
Friday, 12:00 noon luncheon, Crystal Ballroom, Brown Hotel. 


Georgetown College 

Friday, 12:00 noon luncheon, Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 
The customary get-together of Georgetown College graduates 
during the KEA spring conference will be on Friday, April 15. 
The Louis XVI Roem of the Brown Hotel has been reserved for 
a luncheon for all Georgetonians.s WATCH FOR THE 
GEORGETOWN COLLEGE BOOTH ON THE MEZZANINE 
OF THE BROWN HOTEL. 


Institutional Education Association 
Thursday, 12:15 p.m. luncheon, Kentucky Hotel. 


Jefferson County ACE 
Thursday, 8:00 a.m. breakfast, Terrace Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


Kappa Delta Pi 
Thursday, 12:00 noon luncheon, Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. 
Speaker: Dean Frank Dickey, University of Kentucky. 


Kentucky Wesleyan College 
Thursday, 12:00 noon luncheon, Reynolds Room, Hotel Seelbach. 


Kentucky Association of Sponsors of Cheerleaders, Pep 
Clubs, and Baton Twirlers 
Thursday, 10:00 a.m., Chapel, Warren Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Fourth and Broadway. 


Kentucky Association of Educational Secretaries 
Friday, 12:00 noon luncheon, Derby Room, Brown Hotel. (In 
case reservations have not been made prior to the KEA con- 
vention, contact Miss Ann Carter, Brown Hotel, for reservation 
by Thursday afternoon.) 


Morehead State College 
Friday, 8:00 a.m. breakfast, Bluegrass Room, Brown Hotel. 


Murray State College 
Friday, 8:00 a.m., breakfast, South Room, Brown Hotel. 


Past Presidents of KEA 
Saturday, 8:00 a.m. breakfast, Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 


Peabody College 
Thursday, 12:00 noon luncheon, South Room, Brown Hotel. 


Phi Delta Kappa 
Thursday, 8:00 a.m. breakfast, Shrine Temple Building, 812 
South Second. Speaker: Dean Frank Dickey, University of 
Kentucky. 


Pi Lambda Theta 
Friday, 6:00 p.m. dinner, Rathskeller, Hotel Seelbach. (All 
members are cordially invited. For reservations please write 
Mrs. Jessie McGlon, Lyndon, Kentucky, or call her in Louisville 
— Telephone TAylor 9845. 


Tenure and Academic Freedom Commission 
Thursday, 7:30 a.m. breakfast, Derby Room, Brown Hotel. (Any 
members of the profession wishing to appear before the Com- 
mission may do so between 8:30 a.m. and 9:30 a.m. on Thursday 
in the Derby Room of the Brown Hotel.) 


TEPS Commission 
Thursday, 7:30 a.m. breakfast, Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


Third District Education Association 
(officers, directors, committees, and department heads), Friday. 
9:30 a.m., West Room, Warren Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Fourth and Broadway. 


Transylvania College 
Friday, 12:00 noon luncheon, South Room, Brown Hotel. 


Union College 
Friday, 8:00 a.m. breakfast, Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 


University of Louisville 
Friday, 8:00 a.m. breakfast, Hotel Seelbach. (For reservations, 
call FRanklin 2470 or FRanklin 4180 by Wednesday, April 13) 


University of Kentucky 
Thursday, 9:00-12:00 p.m. reception-dance, Crystal Ballroom. 
Brown Hotel. 


Western Kentucky State College 
Friday, 8:00 a.m. breakfast, Crystal Ballroom, Brown Hotel. 
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PROPOSED AGENDA 


KEA DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
Wednesday, 2:30 p.m., April 13, 1955 


Call to Order and Opening Remarks President J. H. Boyd 
Appointment of Parliamentarian 

Reading and Approval of Minutes 
Report of KEA Executive Secretary J. M. Dodson 


Report of Credentials Committee H. B. Gray, Chairman 


Presentation of proposed amendments to KEA Con- 


@ 
Report of NEA Director 
stitution (mimeographed copies distributed to members of 
Assembly) 
Presentation of proposed resolutions Frank G. Dic key 
: 


(mimeographed copies distributed to members of Assembly) 


Other Business 


Adjournment 


Thursday, 4:30 p.m., 


Call to Order 


Reading and Approval of Minutes 
Report of Credentials Committee H. B. Gray, Chairman 


Vote on proposed amendments to KEA Constitution 


Nominations 


Announcement Voting, Mezzanine Floor, Kentucky Hotel, 
Friday. April 15, from 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 


Report of Resolutions Committee 


Other Business 


Adjournment 


ed ede ed ey ede ed cd cd fc eed fe ed fd fe ed fed ed fed fed fed fed feed fed fe eee fe a ed fe ed ed Fe Fe fc pd fo fo pc fd pp 


Delegate Assembly. The Dele- 
gate Assembly meetings will be: 


Wednesday, 2:30 p.m., Terrace 
Room, Kentucky Hotel. 
Thursday, 4:30 p.m., Terrace 


Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


College Headquarters and State 
Department of Education 
Asbury College — Lobby, Kentucky 
Hotel. 

Berea College — Lobby, Kentucky 
Hotel. 

Eastern Kentucky State College — 
North Bay of Lobby, Brown Hotel. 

Georgetown College — Mezzanine 
Floor, Brown Hotel. 
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(April 22, 1954) 


Mrs. Willie C. Ray 


April 14, 1955 
President J. H. Boyd 


(April 13, 1955) 


For President 
First Vice President 
Second Vice President 


Frank G. Dickey 


eee oe ee ee eee eel ele elo clo 


Board of Directors. The KEA 
Board of Directors will hold its con- 
vention meeting on Wednesday morn- 
ing, April 13, at ten o’clock, in KEA 
Headquarters, 1421 Heyburn Build- 
ing. 


Kentucky Wesleyan College — Lobby. 
Hotel Seelbach. 


Morehead State College — North Bay 
of Lobby, Brown Hotel. 


Murray State College — South Bay 


of Lobby, Brown Hotel. 


State Department of Education — 
Saddle Horse Room, Brown Hotel. 


Transylvania College — Mezzanine 


KEA Headquarters. The o ‘4. 
cial headquarters for the conve 
tion will be the Kentucky Hot 
Fifth and Walnut Streets, Lou s- 
ville. A yvegistration desk w I] 
be maintained in the Flag Room 
and all commercial exhibits w ll 
be in the Flag Room and the 
Mezzanine Center at the Ken- 
tucky. Registration will begin at 
twelve o'clock noon on Wednes- 
day, April 13. A_ registration 
desk will be set up at the Me. 
morial Auditorium during hours 
when general sessions are sched- 
uled. All KEA members should 
bring their membership cards to 
the convention and register im- 
mediately upon arrival. 


— 
' 


— 
2 


Delegates. AJ] delegates and 
alternates elected by their school 
districts and units, and certified 
by the Credentials Committee 
should present their official cre- 
dentials to the Credentials Com- 
mittee immediately upon arrival 
in Louisville. At this time, dele- 
gates will obtain identification 
for voting and alternates will be 
authorized to serve as delegates 
in those cases where the regular- 
ly elected delegates are absent. 
Registration headquarters for 
delegates will be scheduled as 
follows: 

April 13—12:00 


Mezzanine, 


Wednesday, 
noon to 2:30 p.m., 
Kentucky Hotel. 
April 14 — 2:00 


Mezzanine, 


Thursday, 
p.m. to 4:30 p.m., 
Kentucky Hotel. 


Friday, April 15 — The ofh- 
cial ballot box will be located in 
the Kentucky Hotel, Mezzanine, 
where delegates may cast their 
votes between 9:00 a.m. and 
1:00 p.m. 


Floor, Brown Hotel. 
Union College — Mezzanine Floor. 


Brown Hotel. 


University of Kentucky — Parlors 
A, B, and C, Brown Hotel. 
University of Louisville — Lobby. 


Hotel Seelbach. 


Western Kentucky State College — 
South Bay of Lobby, Brown Hotel. 
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1. Q. I see in Allen Trout’s article 
that the cost of the Retirement System 
and Social Security is estimated. How 
are these estimates made? 

A. The estimate of the future cost 
of both at 18 per cent of the pay roll 
includes the employees’ and employ- 
ers’ contributions and tax. Under the 
new Retirement Law teachers will pay 
5 per cent after age 40, and the State 
5 per cent to match it. which is 10 
per cent, plus about $400,000 per year 
for prior service. Under Social Se- 
curity when it goes to 4 per cent the 
employee will pay 4 per cent and 
the employer 4 per cent, which is 8 
per cent, plus the cost of administra- 
tion on the local and state level. This 
is the 18 per cent. The cost of both 
programs will exceed 18 per cent if 
you include that for prior service and 
cost of administration of both pro- 
grams. For teachers under age 40 
the cost would be less than 18 per 
cent. 

In dollars the estimates were based 
upon a total pay roll of $55,000,000 
with $5,000,000 dropped out for 
salaries over $4,200. This dropout 
is probably too large, but 2 per cent, 
the present tax, on $50,000,000 is 
$1,000,000. Matched by the employer, 
another $1,000,000, making present 
cost for Social Security $2,000,000. 
As the percentage for Social Security 
goes up and as salaries go up. the 
cost would be greater. 

In estimating the cost of the Retire- 
ment System in dollars under the new 
Law take the recent average of $2.- 
000,000 and add $600,000 for the new 
Law, making a total of $2,600,000 
from the State on present salaries. 
Under the new Law the teachers will 
pay in about $2,200,000. They are 
paying in now nearly $1,600,000. 
These figures are very tentative esti- 
mates and as salaries go up under the 
Foundation Program, the cost. will 
go up sharply. 

2. Q. | am 33 years old: my wife 
who dees not teach or work is 32. I 
have ‘aught six years; salary now 
$3,800 Assuming a salary of $5000, 


Apri Hd) 





at retirement, what annuity would be 
payable under the options? 

A. Assuming retirement as soon 
as you qualify for the maximum, 
which would be at age 64, you would 


be due the following: 
Option I 


life. In case of death before you had 


$2.500 for vourself for 


received as much as vour contribu- 
tions and accumulated interest. a re- 
fund of balance to vour wife. 

Option II] — $2.175 for your lifetime. 
but for 10 years certain in case of 
vour death prior to the end of the 
10-year period. 


Option IIIf — $1,791 to you during 
your lifetime and the same amount to 
your wife from the time of your death 
to her death. 





How is tobacco cultivated, cured 
and marketed? How is cotton 
grown, and made into cloth? 
Teachers have found that some of 
their pupils have absorbed these 
facts from the issues of Scenic 
South mailed into their homes. 


Standard Oil’s magazine Scenic 
South is received each month in 
more than a quarter of a million 
Southern homes. Primarily pic- 
tures, with cutlines the only text, 
it is attractive to children as well 
as adults. 


In addition to showing the places 


Serving the South with dependable 
petroleum products since 1886 


An Apple for the Pupil 





of scenic beauty and historic in- 
terest for which the South is fa- 
mous, Scenic South also portrays 
the agriculture, industry and crafts 
of the South. 


Ask your Standard Oil dealer 


- to put you on his mailing list to 


receive Scenic South free each 
month. If your school is not on the 
mailing list, write Scenic South, 
Standard Oil Company, Louisville 
2, Kentucky. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(KENTUCKY) 





STANDARD 
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3 Wheelbases... 


MORE PASSENGERS 
MORE SAFETY 








America's 
Finest 
School 
Transportation 


% % 


with the motor up front where it belongs 
«+. and performs best! 


The New, BLUE BIRD All Ameri- 
can with 3 models and passenger 
capacities ranging from 48 to 76 will 
fill your needs today ... and help you 
meet your problems of ever increas- 
ing enrollment. It will cut your 
carrying cost per pupil .. reduce 
the number of drivers and mainte- 
nance personnel. One All American 
will provide safer, less costly trans- 
portation for more children! 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 








The most versatile 
school bus 
ever built 


to fit every 
school need 





‘BETTER BUILT” for America’s Schools by 


Bhie Bird 


BODY COMPANY 
FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA 
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Option IV — $2,094 during your life, 
and $1,047 to your wife after your 
death and during her lifetime. 

3. Q. What are the “starting” dates 
under Social Security OASI? How 
do they affect the average wage or 
monthly wage base? 

A. There are three possible starting 
dates: (1) January 1, 1951; (2) Jan- 
uary 1, following the year in which 
the member reaches age 21, and (3) 
January 1, 1937. For teaching posi- 
tions in Kentucky the starting date 
would be January 1, 1951. After a 
teacher pays the Social Security Tax 
for six or more quarters but less than 
20 quarters, four years may be 
dropped out bringing the starting 
date to January 1, 1955. It is from 
this date that the months are counted 
to provide the divisor into the ag- 
gregate salary on which the tax is 
paid to find the monthly wage base. 

For example, assume teachers under 
Social Security from January 1, 1957. 
Some teachers would be eligible for 
Social Security benefits after paying 
six quarters, 18 months, and such 
teachers could drop out four years 
from January 1, 1951, to January 1, 
1955. This would make the divisor 
24 months from January, 1955, to 
January, 1957, plus the 18 months, 
which is 42 months to be divided into 
the salary for 18 months. Assume 
the salary $300 a month for nine 
months, $2,700. The aggregate salary 
for one and one-half years would be 
$4,050, which divided by 42 gives a 
monthly salary base of $96.44 and the 
benefits would be 55 per cent of this 
amount, which is $53.10. 

If this person, or any person, can 
pay the Social Security Tax for five 
years or longer (20 quarters or 
longer). five years of lowest or no 
salary may be dropped out, leaving 
only 12 months to add to the divisor 
in finding the average monthly wage. 
4. Q. When I have 40 quarters of 
coverage under Social Security, say 
at age 55. what happens if I do not 
work any more in a covered position ? 

A. Unless disabled your average 
monthly wage would be reduced by 
the number of months from age 55 to 
age 65, 120 months. On the 40 quar- 
ters your salary base would be re- 
duced one-half. 

5. Q. Suppose a person (teacher) 
has a farm or business in addition to 
his profession and teachers go under 
Social Security. How is his retire- 











ARTISTA 
Tempera 
expands its 
horizons 





More and more teachers are using 
ARTISTA Tempera for more and 
more projects—decorating rocks 
and bricks; painting on paper, 
cardboard, wallboard and unfin- 
ished wood; string painting, tool 
printing and (combined with 
CRAYOLA® Crayon) for use in 
Tempola-Craft. 


Available in 34 oz., 2 oz., 8 o2z.. 
16 0z., 32 oz. and gallon jars, and 
in student sets. For new free 
ARTISTA Tempera folder write 
Dept. ST-45. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. 
Rep. in Kentucky is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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merit program affected? 

A. An employee under Social Se- 

curity having a self-employment status 
pays on both, but not to exceed on 
$4,200. For example, if his teaching 
salary is $3,000, the Social Security 
Tax would be deducted on the pay 
roll on the $3,000. He would then 
pay on not over $1,200 of the net in- 
come from the business at a rate of 
one and one-half times the employees’ 
rate. 
6. Q. If Kentucky teachers adopt 
Social Security and a teacher goes to 
a state where they do not have Social 
Security, what happens? 

A. If the transferring teacher has 
credit for 40 quarters, or is near re- 
tirement age, she would get a Social 
Security benefit; if not, she would lose 
her eligibility when she had been out 
as many quarters plus one as the tax 
was paid. 


CTA Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 
1955, scheduled for July 10-22, 
will be sponsored jointly by the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers and Purdue University, 
with George E. Davis, director of 
the Division of Adult Education 
of the University, and Lucille 
Carroll and Hilda Maehling, 
president and executive secretary 
respectively of the Department, 
acting as directors. The program 
itself will be developed around 
the theme, Faith in Education— 
Horizons Unlimited, 


Daily Schedule 


Three or four full-day clinics 
on educational areas of interest 
to teachers have been arranged. 
These clinics will include special 
lectures, discussion groups, and 
field trips conducted by special- 
ists on the Purdue staff. 

Tentative arrangements have 
been made for an entirely new 
feature involving a series of per- 
sonal development sessions _in- 
cluding such courses as develop- 
mental reading, parliamentary 
procedure, public speaking, voice 

Turn to page 30 


April, 1955 


——~Seeking a Position?— 


School and College vacancies listed, 
East and South. $3,000 to $7,000. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
(Est. 1925) 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N. A. T. A. 








Washington Teachers Agency 


Teach in the Beautiful Pacific 
Northwest where opportunities are 
unlimited. Let us send you par- 
ticulars. 


3141 Arcade Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 








BORROW $50 TO $300 2ust,xoun, 


You can Borrow the fast, convenient and easy way, 
Loans to Teachers on signature only, no co-signers, 
no endorsers, no mortgages. Friends, merchants or 
school board will not know you apply for loan. Re- 
pay in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 
ment required on ‘agree al during payless summer 


months. Full details mailed in plain envelope. Mail 








this ad today. 
TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE,DEPT. K snunovose, ata, 
b adden 
H City State : 














superior 


Other specialized lines include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 





For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


» HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 








Classroom furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


The “desk” in the name of Southern Desk Company was originally 
adopted some forty years ago because the company was founded to 


Development of the polished aluminum frame “Southern Youth” table 
and chairs shown above is an example of the modern, flexible and 
maintenance-free lines of classroom furniture manufactured by 


Southern Desk Company. Also available in all-wood construction. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


| 
| 








specialize in the manufacture of classroom desks. 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
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Coronet Films 





the finest in educational films 








Millions of young people—from kindergarten 
through college—have watched and learned 
from Coronet films. Whether it be the study of 
foreign lands, world history, geography. guid- 
ance, music, athletics, health, safety, science, 
literature, primary reading and expression or 
almost any other subject . . . Coronet has aca- 
demically sound, technically superior, thor- 
oughly reliable and up-to-date sound motion 
pictures—backed by 15 years of experience. 


To see for yourself why Coronet films are the finest for classroom instruction, request 


preview prints from: 


Hadden Films, Inc. 
422 West Liberty Street 


Louisville, Kentucky 


or write directly to: 


Coronet Films 


Coronet Building 
Chicago |, Illinois 


There are now nearly 600 Coronet films avail- 
able for your use, more than half of them com- 
pleted during the past five years. Eighteen have 
received the coveted Freedoms Foundation 
Awards, Coronet being the only producer to win 
these awards five years in succession. Forty more 
have been cited for excellence at film festivals 
throughout the world. It is not surprising that 
Coronet Films have become the standard by 


which all other teaching films are judged. 
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PICK ANY YEAR, JOHNNY, 


THAT YEAR IN 


IK “RRENTY Soinripy | SCHOOL SERVICE [ “sue te 





» KENTUCKY? 
2 —— ow 
or 
.C., THER 
At the Board Meeting of Kentucky Service to the School Children ot vi See ¥ 
Department of Elementary School of seine i 
Principals, University of Louisville. KENTUCKY. 





February 19, 1955, Miss Alma K F N T 1 C K Y 


McLain called the meeting to order 
' and gave the President’s report. The 


| following representatives were present They Deserve the Best 

| and gave reports from their districts: Wis Sit dhe Baws to 
Second District. Charles Blanchard: 
Fifth District, Frank Stallings; North- School Furniture and Supplies 


| ern District, Mr. Joe Bohlinger: Cen- 


tral District, Mr. Earl Adams; Middle Price and Samples by request 
Cumberland, Mr. Leslie Dause. Miss Right, Johnny, but last year, in Ken- 


| Lois Poage. Membership Chairman, tucky, Ashland Oil alone refined 


reported a shortage of 17 members SCHOOL SERVICE 309,521,000 gallons of gasoline! 
| for the goal of 400 set for 1954-55. 
Present membership is 383. O. F 


Siow, State Representative. ome COMPANY, Inc. 


150 NEA members. 














A tour was made by 20 elementary T. W. Vinson, Manager gm anti 
school Principals on March 31 and Frankfort, Kentucky 
April 1, to visit two schools in Owens- ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
boro, Beech Grove School in McLean _ASHLAND, KENTUCKY 





County. Calhoun School in McLean 
County and Glenwood School in 


Se catili NEW EMBOSSED BRONZE KEA MEMBERSHIP PLAQUE 
| District Presidents and Representa- Only $1 95 Each - $18. 00 Per Dozen, Postpaid 





tives of the Department of Elementary Made of embossed bronze, you'll be proud to display your pro- 
' School Principals are working in their fessional membership in the classroom, office and home. Com- 
KEA districts with school personnel plete with handy hanger. Order by mail. 


and lay leaders in presenting the need 
for full financing of Foundation Pro- . 
gram Law by the 1956 Legislature. 4 

The report of the committee MEMBER 
charged with the responsibility of ae eee villa 
studying the long range program of | x4 E N | u q 4 K Y 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of KEA serves as a source E DD U € : A T | ¢ ) N 
of encouragement to those interested i fgets a 3 
in elementary education in the state. RSC EAKAYH AHH 
The work of the Department has con- 5 rei) ( Dl A i 
tributed to the strengthening of the 
schools in the state through support 
of an adequate state-wide program. 
sponsorship of study programs, pub- 
lishing of booklets, and work with 
other organizations. 1955 brings at- 


tention to three urgent problems: (1) Satisfaction Guaranteed 


adequate in-service education _pro- 


. 
E 
i 

















grams, (2) active support of measures Send check, cash or money order to: 


needed for financing the Minimum ART METALS COMPANY, INC. 


Foun lation Program, (3) and con- Snead Building — 815-827 West Market St. 
sideration of plans for facilitating in- Louisville 2, Kentucky 


tegration of our schools. 
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Facts and Fiction 

The Woman Within by Ellen Glas- 
gow. Harcourt Brace. $5. The novels 
of Ellen Glasgow are so entertaining, 
so well done, and so finely textured 
that even a casual reading precip- 
itates curiosity on the part of the 
reader. What kind of mind, what 
kind of woman do these stories re- 
veal? 

Innumerable biographical sketches 
and critical analyses have projected 
answers to these questions; and at 
least once in an attempt to explain 
her working methods, Miss Glasgow 
hinted at their answers. It remains 
for this posthumous and very, very 
personal autobiography to let the 
world know just what the writer 
wished them to know. The result of 
the effort is an engrossing story, as 
always beautifully expressed, and re- 
lated with amazing candor. Its impact 


is one that remains with the reader 
long after the book has been put aside. 

The book in its entirety is ad- 
dressed to her literary executors; and 
she says, in part: “It was written in 
great suffering of mind and body, and 
the work is as true to actual experi- 
ence as I have been able to make the 
written word . . . I was writing for 
my own release of mind; and I have 
tried to make a completely honest 
portrayal of an interior world, and 
of that one world alone.” 

The Woman Within, rightly called 
on the jacket “an extraordinary 
human document” is the type of book 
which inevitably loses force in an 
attempt at re-telling. Miss Glasgow 
begins at the beginning with an ac- 
count of her family and home and 
covers the highlights of a busy and 
active life. Many details are fur- 
nished. One meets many interesting 











For further information write to: 





the new Sixth Edition — 


ENGLISH 


Courses 1-4 


A newly designed format with bright color on almost 
every page adds interest and sparkle to this Sixth 
Edition. The up-to-date content, wide in scope, prac- 
tical in approach, meets the real needs of today’s stu- 
dents. For grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. Teacher’s Man- 


uals, Practice Books, and Answer Books. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16. Representative: J. Edgar Pride 
HEATH—Publishers of Better Books for Better Teaching 


IN 
ACTION 
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people, enjoys many vicarious °x. 
periences. Ellen Glasgow’s reacti ins 
to people and ideas are expres-ed 
fully and frankly. Her family; ‘er 
friends and lovers; her travels, ier 
numerous illnesses and eventual d: af- 
ness; her emergence as a writer ire 
some of the high points of the book, 

And placed beyond the surface of 
the chronological narrative are many 
items of interest. From what she says 
and does and thinks one tries to piece 
together Miss Glasgow’s personality 
and to understand an enigmatic per- 
son. Since she speaks generally with 
absolute frankness, the former may 
be achieved with a fair degree of suc- 
cess; since all barriers are not re- 
moved, the latter does not become cor- 
respondingly lucid. Be that as it may, 
The Woman Within is an unusual 
and unusually good book, eminently 
worthwhile and a real addition to the 
library of biographies and autobi- 
ographies of American writers. 

Katherine by Anya Seton. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3.95. All of Miss Seton’s 
books have been entertaining and 
well-written, pleasing generally the 
“popular” reader as well as the liter- 
ary critic. This new historical novel 
will continue to please both, and both 
are likely to use more superlatives in 
describing it. Katherine is a superior 
novel. 

The heroine is Katherine Swynford 
who very early in life married a man 
whom she did not love nor under- 
stand. Later she became the mistress 
of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
who at middle-age legitimatized their 
children, the descendants of whom 
have become popular English rulers. 
For the most part the story revolves 
about the activities, many and varied, 
of the protagonist. Despite her many 
shortcomings, she is such a real and 
vital person that by the time the end 
of the book is reached, she seems like 
an old and trusted friend. 

Many colorful minor characters 
are introduced, one of whom is Geof- 
frey Chaucer. Minutiae of everyday 
life in fourteenth century England is 
treated with utter confidence and in 
interesting detail. It remains for the 
historian to comment upon the valid- 
ity and depth of the facts and re- 
search, but the general reader will be 
pleased with the inclusion of details 
and every semblance of scholarly. 
painstaking research. 

The View from Pompey’s Head by 
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Hamilton Basso. Doubleday. $3.95. 
By now the reputation of this book is 
so \idespread that little can be said 
to substantiate the opinions. It is by 
all means an excellent novel. It is 
the kind to be read by all readers 
who appreciate writing technique as 
well as a good story and who feel that 
one must not rush headlong through 
a book for it to be memorable. 

Anson Page. a New York lawyer. 
returns to Pompey’s Head. a Southern 
town which might easily be identified 
as half-a-dozen, to accomplish a mis- 
sion. One of his clients has become 
involved in a major literary scandal. 
and Page must clear it up. In time 
his purpose is almost forgotten, but 
the problem is happily solved before 
the book is ended. The return to 
Pompey’s Head affords Page ample 
opportunity to recall the days and 
events of his early manhood and 
Basso an opportunity to prolong and 
dramatize his story. There is always 
a very careful blending of past and 
present: really two stories are told in 
one. The combination makes for de- 
lightful reading at all times. 

Stoney Lonesome by Scott Hart. 
Coward-McCann. $3. Strange as it 
may seem, here is another livid war 
novel with interest and originality. 
The actual war is unimportant. but 
one feels strongly its impact upon 
numerous people of the South. The 
author writes exceedingly well and 
manages to convey vivid pictures of 
broad scope as well as individualized 
miniatures. A strange kind of ro- 
mance holds the story together. but 
in the final analysis it becomes one 
of the lesser elements. 

The Golden Wildcat by Margaret 
Widdemer. Doubleday. $3.95. The 
period of Montcalm has furnished 
several “historical” novelists with a 
supply of stories, and here is another 
one. readable at all times but never 
profound or disturbing. It concerns 
a 16-year-old girl who lives with the 
leader of a band of hostile Indians 
for a time before she can escape. 
There is plenty of action, atmosphere. 
and romance to keep the story going. 

The Sorceress by Nathaniel Norsen 
Weinreb. Doubleday. $3.95. The 
popularity of novels based on the Old 
Testament keeps writers busy trying 
to supply the demand. The Sorceress, 
uneven in its quality, is the story of 
Deborah, the prophetess, and the mili- 
tary commander, Barak. There is 
some good characterization and some 
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especially moving scenes: the book 
would be a better one if it were not 
so long and tedious in spots. 
Sidewalks of America edited by B. 
A. Botkin. Bobbs-Merrill. $5.95. This 
editor has contributed a vast store of 
material to the folklore of America. 
and his new volume is one to add im- 
measurably to the collection. For the 
first time here is a group of writings 
about “folklore. legends. sagas. tradi- 
tions. customs, and 


songs. stories. 


sayings of city folk.” Individual cities 
are used and then subdivided into its 
more colorful settings. The presen- 
tation of character also provides some 
interesting highlights. Here is a good, 
much-needed book. 


Everyone is invited to the Informal 
Reception given by the KEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers at the 
KEA office, 1419-1421 Heyburn Build- 
ing, from 5:30 to 7:00 p.m. on Thurs- 
day, April 14. 





-N&ZW- HORIZONS- 


A suggestion we hope you find 





| Q EASY DIRECTIONS 
Y See girl figure A and boy figure B. 
Make patterns; 12” boy; 11” girl. 


Trace on masonite or plywood, 


WA 


about %” thick. Cut with jig 
A saw; paint flesh color; dry; dress. 


Have as many boy and girl cut-outs as there 

| are boys and girls in the class. 

| Class photo will provide photo of each gradu- 

| ate. Have uniform prints made of each head 
(including hair) —size of cut-out head, about 
114”. Affix with milliner or lamp shade glue. 

| Do not affix until cut-outs are dressed and 

| feet inserted in base. 

| To dress boys: Small committee cuts patterns 

| and makes. All boy cut-outs are dressed alike. 





Want a refreshing little lift ? 


The lively flavor and smooth, pleasant chewing 
| of healthful, delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps you relax and gives you a natural 

little “pickup”. Try it tonight. 


| 


d duati 

| New Idea For Graduation 
Parents of Kenilworth, Illinois, school created cut-out replicas of each 
graduate for place cards at class supper. Made big hit. Easy to do. 


interesting and useful 





ae 


i 


Trousers: —Fold 7x7” sq. of grey flannel and 





seam together lengthwise. Turn and flatten , 


with seams at side and stitch §” up in center 
of flannel—do not cut separate trouser 


legs. Fold so there is a front and back | 


crease in each leg; press. Pull on trous- 


ers, forcing 5” stitching between legs. | 


Glue tightly around waist . . Cut white 
felt shirt front and glue to cut-out with 


collar turned down, see photo; paste on | 


B felt tie (class color). Make complete 
blue felt coat. Paste on felt flower. 


To dress girls: Mother of each girl makes | 


replica of her graduating dress. Slip or petti- 
coat needed for reality. 


Make wood base 2x3x34” with slot. Securely 
insert feet of cut-outs. 





AJ-20 
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Openings for teachers to 
sell World Book Encyclo- 
pedia. 


Work 
during summer. 
teed income. 


in own community 
Guaran- 


Write— 


S. C. CALLISON 


211 Ring Road 


Louisvitle 7, Kentucky 











State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


118 119 121 124 3 


Name 





Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
where more than one copy is available. 





Subject 


School Name 


Available i in School Year 1954-55 Oni y | 


I indicate quantity desired 
3c is enclosed for each number circled 
5 | 16 128 








School Address 





City. 





Enrollment: ts 








Low-cost luxury is the key- 
note of Greyhound’s new Air 
Suspension coaches! They 
give you a panoramic view 
of America’s most delightful 
scenery, through 6-foot pic- 
ture windows. You ride re- 
laxed behind one of the 
world’s finest drivers. No 
parking bother, no traffic 
strain — and the cost is only a 
fraction as much as driving! 


now adveitine in relaxation 


Only by Greyhound can 





you ride the beautiful new 
Scenicruiser (pictured 
above) —with dual-level 
sightseeing, super-smooth 
Air Suspension Ride, per- 
fected air conditioning—and 
even a complete washroom. 
Hundreds of Greyhound’s 
famous Highway Traveler 
coaches also feature Air 
Suspension Ride, air condi- 
tioning, panoramic picture 
windows. 


..AT THE SAME LOW FARES BY 


GREYHOUN D. 
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~~ 


NEW! VACATION-PLANNING MAP 


~— showing dozens of Expense -Paid 
Tour prices and places, all around 
America. Mail to Greyhound Tour De- 
partment, 71 W. Loke St., 
Illinois. Full-color map is free. 


Chicago, 











Nome 


Address 


City & State ss 
Send me special infor- 
mation on a Tour to: 


a --$T-4-55 
i prefer (] Individual Caer: 


o Gected Des Tour 


ee ee 





No requests from children, please. 
Our advertisers prefer to send their 
material to teachers or administrators 
only. Watch the advertisers’ 
copy for some attractive material not 
listed in this column. Please print 
or type your name, address and title. 
118. Inside Railroading. An illustrat- 
ed booklet which takes the reader be- 
hind the scenes for a look at some 
aspects of railroading rarely seen by 
(Association of 


own 


the general public. 
American Railroads) 
119. A School Desk 1s Born. A book- 
let describing the research, testing, 
engineering behind American Seat- 
ing’s No. 445 new high-school desk. 
Single unit of roomy, steel-pylon-de- 
sign desk, with complete height range, 
provides comfortable seating for 
grades 7 through 12. ( American Seat- 
ing Company) 

121. Teaching Spelling Today. Usinz 
techniques that help children succeed 
in spelling. Teachers’ Service Pub- 
lication, No. 9, 15 pp. (Silver Burdett 
Company } 

124. Michigan Vacation Attractions 
including swimming and — sunny 
beaches, fishing. riding, and hiking. 
points of historic interest, as well as 
gay night life. are described in color: 
ful booklet. (Michigan Tourist Coun- 
cil) 

3. Creative Crafts With Crayola. A 





— —— 


32-page book of ideas on how to make | 


useful gifts, party games, invitations. 
and many other articles—all of which 
the busy teacher can use or adapt 
for her own classes. For teachers 
only. (Binney & Smith Co.) 
9. Catalog. Well illustrated cata 
logs on Auditorium Seating; Labora- 
Turn to page 30 
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| building good citizenship 





ired 


mi] THE TIEGS-ADAMS 
! SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


This is the social-studies series that really integrates geography. 


popular 





history, and civics in an outstanding program designed to build 
good citizens for today and tomorrow. 


integrated 


Well written and attractively illustrated with many pictures in 





comin prog ram full color, the Tiegs-Adams books help the pupil to understand 
7 modern America and the fundamental values of our democratic 
4 for way of life. 
lease. Activities in the texts and enriching WORKBOOKS AND TEACH- 
their grades 1-9 ERS’ MANUALS provide guidance and practice in co-operation 
rators | and social living. 
own 
al not 


mn GINN AND COM PANY 199 East Gay Street, Columbus 

















istrat- 

— Represented by Mr. Judson S. Harmon, Whitley City, Ky.; Mr. E. Glenn Pace, Lebanon 

some | Junction, Ky.; Mrs. Louise W. Worthington, 214 Floral Pk., Lexington, Ky. 
en by 

on of 

hook- | 
esting, 

“ | UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
desk. | 

on-de- | 
range SUMMER SCHOOL, 1955 
y for . 
1 Seat- Intersession : 6-17 June 

Usine First Term : 17 June-23 July 
acceed | Second Term : 23 July-26 August 
- Pub- 
jurdett 
NEW PROGRAMS 

wctions In Music: In the first term, the University of for beginning Freshmen, and more advanced under- 
sunny Cincinnati joins with the Cincinnati Conservatory graduate students, as well as the practicing phar- 
viking. | of Music and the College of Music of Cincinnati in macist. All work in Pharmacy will be offered on 
vell a presenting a unified program in the Theory, History Campus. Among others. the work will include 
calle: and Literature of Music. Ensembles in Chorus and such titles as Veterinary Pharmacy. Dermatological 
Guns Band will form a part of the program. with sched- Preparations, Medicinal Products, Management and 
uled concerts in City and on Campus. Instruction Accounting, and Cosmetic Preparations. 

1 in applied Music and in Composition will be avail- Complete living accommodations available to all 
eat able at both Conservatory and College. Of special students in Music and Pharmacy, on U. C. Campus. 
» make interest: “Romantic Opera,” a course coordinated 
ations. with the Summer Opera of Cincinnati. in its re- For Additional Information on these and the re- 
which hearsals and concerts. maining 200 courses and other units in Education. 
adapt | In Pharmacy: Courses in Pharmacy will be offered Arts-Sciences. Business Administration and Nurs- 
-achers in both regular terms of the 1955 Summer School ing-Health, Address: 

1 cata- DEAN, SUMMER SCHOOL — UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
pret Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


It’s a long trip from the grain fields to the fresh, fragrant loaf that 
appears on your table .. . a trip involving farmers, millers, and bakers 
across the nation — all linked dependably, economically by railroad! 








a 
Libel 4 | 
4-4 : 
i | ; 
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Most of the billions of bushels of grain 
harvested are moved first to local elevators 
and then, by rail, to giant terminal ele- 
vators. Finally, the grain moves to the 
mills for grinding into flour and feed. 





f 





At the bakeries, dough is prepared by 
formula in huge batches. Enormous 
ovens, like the one above, bake thousands 
| of loaves an hour. Then, machine- 
| wrapped, the bread is rushed to stores. 








Here we see a machine at the mill, 
which sifts flour by shaking it down 
through multiple layers of fine silk screen. 
From the mill, bulk shipments go to the 
bakeries — again by rail. 





Finally the loaf comes to you, fresh and 
wholesome . . . and possibly thousands 
of miles from its point of origin in a 
sunny western field! Last year, America 
ate over ten billion pounds of bread. 


Linking all the industries and services that produce your bread is the world’s 
most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the 
railroads, serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form 
of general transportation. And doing it over lines built and maintained at 


no expense to any taxpayer! 


Association of 


American Railroads 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 17. 
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Yours for the Asking 





(Continued from page 28) 


tory Equipment; Church Furniture: 
Classroom Furniture and Labora ory 
Furniture. Indicate which cataloz is 
desired. (Southern Desk Company) 

31. Wayside Wonders Along Ameri. 
ca’s Highways, Wall Mural 8 ieet 
wide. In full color. Shows the most 
interesting spots along the highways. 
Includes a 9-page booklet “How to 
See America’, which gives the histori- 
cal background of bus travel and how 


to take a bus trip. Both the novice | 
and the seasoned traveler will like | 


this. Booklet also includes one page 
of study outline on bus travel. (Grey- 
hound Lines) 

46. Catalog of Coronet Films, listing 
546—16 mm educational, sound mo- 
tion pictures covering all subject 
areas at all grade levels. 
Instructional Films) 

128. 1955 Catalog. Thirty-two pages 
of films and filmstrips suitable for 
classroom use. Arranged by subject 
area, and for the most part, correlated 
with school texts. Catalog of the 
Popular Science Library also avail- 


Coronet 


able from McGraw-Hill —- includes | 
over 400 filmstrips with Teaching | 


Guides, and over 80 recordings. (Mc- | 


Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc.) 


CTA Conference 


(Continued from page 23) 





culture, and modern language. 

Purdue University is located 
in West Lafayette across the 
Wabash River from Lafayette. 

Ed. 518, Educational Prob- 
lems for Teachers — Enrollment 
in Ed. 518 is required if con- 
ference participants wish to re- 
ceive an official statement of two 
hours of credit (graduate or ur- 
dergraduate) earned, or to use 
the two hours credit toward a 
degree, in cases where another 
college will accept transfer of 
credit. In addition to the regular 
$75 fee, the tuition fee for Ed. 
518 is an additional $20 for the 
two credits. 

Registration—Those interested 
in the conference may secure reg: 
istration blanks by writing to the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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rence Most everyone’s giving the new 

me Kentucky School Journal a mighty high 

_~ grade for its new format, its new content, 

age. | for its printing — by Fetter. 

cated oma nl The Kentucky Education Association’s edi- 
the | torial staff, together with Fetter, planned 

te. | the change from digest to magazine size for 

Prob. a more attractive, more flexible editorial 


layout, for accommodation of standard size 
ee advertising plates (very important for in- 
pote Pate es creasing advertising revenue). 

rps The new Kentucky School Journal is a 


[ment 








I two good example of creative thinking about 
r Ut printing paying off in satisfaction, in dollars 
» use | and cents. 

rd a If you feel that creative printing thinking 
other might improve your magazine or house 
of | organ, let’s get together for a little study — 
cular we can help you solve a few problems. 

- Ed. | 

r the 

ested 

’ reg: 
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naan Printing Company . 

sails 235 East Walnut Street + Louisville |, Kentucky 


direct mail » point-of-purchase displays +» house organs + catalogs +» annual reports 
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VACATION POSITION 


Your teaching position 
qualifies you for this at- 
tractive work. 


For information write— 


DUANE L. TICE 


85 East Gay Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


PLAN YOUR TRAVELS, 1955 
with one who has BEEN THERE. 


Write for free folders for ALASKA, 
EUROPE, CALIFORNIA. 
NEW ENGLAND, CANADA 
Daisy Dorsey, Dorsey Tours, Inc. 
504 Elizabeth Ave., So. Charleston 3, W. Va. 











CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, 
West or Alaska, we can find it for 
you. Enroll now, 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 














HISTORY PROGRAM 


LEWIS PAUL TODD 
KENNETH S. COOPER 


Old Ways And New Ways 


Grade 4 
New Ways In The New World 
Grade 5 
World Ways Grade 6 


GEOGRAPHY PROGRAM 


1954 Copyright 
Ways Of Our Land 
Our Big World 


Grade 3 
Grade 4 


The American Continents 


Grade 5 
Old World Lands Grade 6 
A World View Grade 7 





We cordially invite you to visit us at 
BOOTHS 26 and 27 
during the Kentucky Education 


Association Convention 


Our exhibit will feature: 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 30, Ill. 
Representative: AUSTIN S. DURHAM 


9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky 





MAKING SURE 
OF ARITHMETIC 


1955 edition 
MORTON, GRAY, SPRINGSTUN, 
SCHAAF 
Grades 3-8 


WORD POWER 
THROUGH SPELLING 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 


NEW MUSIC 
HORIZONS 


Preschool—junior high school 
Accompanying records 


NEW WORLD 
OF CHEMISTRY 


1955 revision 
BERNARD JAFFE 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, 3.1! N. 
Third Street, Richmond, Kentucky. 

American Book Company— 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ash iand, 
Kentucky. 

O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 
Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, S uth. 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentuc cy, 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 

Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 

Childcraft—Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Ormsby, Louisville 3, Kentucky. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia—Eugene F. Glenn, !voute 
3, Lakeland Addition, Henderson, Ken. 
tucky. 

F, E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Mil- 
itary Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. ; 

Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ky 

The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 
—A. J. Akers, 4906 S. First Street, Louis. 
ville, Kentucky. 

Field Enterprises, Inc.— 

Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West Ormsby, Louis. 
ville 3, Kentucky. 

S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky, 

Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th Street, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 

M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 

George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, 
Southern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Ky, 

Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whithy 
City, Kentucky. 

Elvis Glenn Pace, Lebanon Junction, Ky. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 

The Gregg Publishing Company—Robert N. 
Tarkington, 3651 North DeQuincy Street, 
Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 

D. C, Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, 
Clay, Kentucky. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—William H, 


Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Ten- 
nessee. 
Harlow Publishing Corporation—William 4G. 


Poiles, Livermore, Kentucky. 

Henry Holt and Company — Wayne Shrun, 
315 N. Franklin Road, Indianapolis 14, 
Indiana. 

Houghton Mifilin Company—Curtis 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P. 0. 
Box 236, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Laidlaw Brothers—Al Anderson, 986 N. Ft. 
Thomas Ave., Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 

Macmillan Company— 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lex- 
ington 37, Kentucky. 

Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

McCormick Mathers Company—Harold Hol- 
comb, Scottsville, Ke itucky. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 432 
Henry Clay Blvd., Lexington, Kentucky. 

Sanborn, Ben H. & Co., Publishers—R. E. Bar- 
ber, 5559 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, 
Ilinois. 

Science Research Associates—Eleanor M. Leis, 
. O. Box 4225, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Bin- 

ford, Versailles, Kentucky. 
George Conley, Ashland, Kentucky. 
Dorothy Dohoney, Columbia, Kentucky. 

E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington, Kentucky. 

Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 
9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Ky. 

The L. W. Singer Company, Inc. 

Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Drive, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 

South-Western Publishing Company — Walter 
H. Greenwood, 227 Craighead Avenue, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee, 

Webster Publishing Company—John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

The John C. Winston Company—G,. Lee Mc 
Clain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 

Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale 
Terrace, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 

World Book Company — Dave Borland, 259 
Glendale Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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INANCIAL 


NCORPORATED 


ERVICE. 


a LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


SECOND FLOOR 
CITIZENS BANK BUILDING 


Dear Teacher: 


For over twenty years thousands of Teachers have used the 
Community BY-MAIL LOAN PLAN. They have learned from 
actual experience that it will furnish them Extra Cash, quickly 
and privately, in any amount up to $300, on nothing more than 
a signed note and the entire transaction completed by mail in 
the privacy of the home. 


At this time of the year many Teachers find they can use Extra 
Cash for such purposes as the consolidation of debts—purchase 
of clothing—repair of car or medical and dental attention. Re- 
gardless of the purpose the Community BY-MAIL LOAN PLAN 
offers you a loan, in absolute privacy, which you may repay in 
monthly instalments suited to your income and convenience 
and with our guarantee that friends, relatives, employer and 
trades people will not be advised of the transaction. No wage 
assignment, insurance or endorsers will be required. We strictly 
adhere to the use of plain envelopes in all transactions. 


You will be pleased with our service, we believe, because 
over 85-percent of our business is transacted with those sent to 
us by former customers. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


= After you receive the loan, if you de- = 


Cordially yours, 
= cide for any reason that it is not needed, = 
you may return the money to us within = 


- ten days and there will be no charge or = 


= cost to you. = Manager 


HUUUIINVENUULLLAUANT 





FOR QUICK SERVICE FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


Please send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder, “How Teachers Borrow BY-MAIL,” also 
necessary papers for a Loan. It is understood this inquiry will not obligate me in any manner and you will 
not notify my executives, friends or relatives. 


Name — ee ee, ee ee ee ee, ee oer eee 





I do not owe you a balance and want to borrow $_- 

I owe you a balance and want to borrow an additional amount of $_—-. >_> 
Street or R. F. D. Address__— een 
City. County ties 
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OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Athens, Ohio 


SUMMER SESSION 1955 


June 20-Aug. 13—Regular Session 
Aug. 15-Sept. 2—Post-Session 


ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 
WORKSHOPS 
CONFERENCES 
RECREATION 


To Director, Summer Session, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. Please send: 


(0 Summer Session Catalog 

(0 Graduate College Catalog 
I os an . - 
Address___ 


CC a |. | rr <Y : 














Plan now for next September. Write for 
our FREE CATALOG of over 270 titles. There's 
one to fit your text. 








TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
A Nation-Wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 


We give to teachers a scientific, confidential, superior, satisfactory service. 
have calls now for 1955-56 from the best schools at top salaries. 


No obligation until a satisfactory position has been obtained and accepted. 


Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 
Phone—C Apital 4-2882 


50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


We 


Member NATA 





1955 NEA Convention 
July 3-8 
Reservations, NEA Housing Bureau 
Chicago Hotels 


Congress, Conrad Hilton, Morrison, 
Palmer House 





SUMMER EMPLOYMENT FOR TEACHERS | 


Our firm has been providing attractive and 
profitable opportunities for Kentucky teach- 
ers and principals for more than 40 years. 
There are three types of work available. 
State subjects taught and number of yeurs 
experience. Give address and telephone 
number. Apply D. D. Sherman, Personiiel 
Manager, 28 Baker Court, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 





PINKING SHEARS 
ONLY $1.95 POSTPAID. Chromium 
plated, precision made. Manufacturer's 
Christmas overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 
value or money refunded. Order by 
mail. LINCOLN SURPLUS SALES, 1704 
W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. 





TEACH IN THE SOUTHWEST 
Attractive Salary Scales! 
Enroll free with the 
SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 
802 E. 47 St. Austin, Texas 














FIRST JUNE 20 
SESSION JULY 22 
SECOND JULY 25 
SESSION 


A few courses from 
JUNE 20 to AUGUST 3 


JUNE 20 
WORK- 
SHOPS 


JULY 22 


AUGUST26 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


SAINT LOUIS 5 


1955 Summer School 


Three hundred undergraduate and graduate courses in 
Liberal Arts subjects, Architecture, Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, Education, Engineering, Music. Physical Edu- 


cation, and Social Work. 


Certification requirements for teachers. 


(1) Elementary Curriculum 
(2) Science Education 
(3) Human Relations 


(5) Economic Education 





For complete information request 
a Summer School Bulletin 


(4) Art Education, Elementary and Secondary 
(6) Developmental and Remedial Reading 


In cooperation with St. Louis Schools 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
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Western Kentucky 
State College 


EXTENDS 
A CORDIAL INVITATION 
To all alumni, former students. and 


friends to visit K.E.A. 
headquarters in the lobby of the 


Western’s 


Brown Hotel. College representatives 
will be in attendance at Western's 
headquarters throughout the entire 
K.E.A. session. You are invited to 
make Western’s headquarters your 
headquarters. 


Western's annual K.E.A. breakfast 
will be held in the Crystal Ballroom of 
the Brown Hotel Friday morning, 
April 15 at 8:00 o'clock. 





Tickets will be on sale at 
Western’s headquarters. 


H. H. Cherry Hall 


Plan Now To Attend Summer School At Western 
JUNE 9 TO AUGUST 3 


Full program of undergraduate courses in all regular departments. Graduate courses for 
teachers and administrators will be available in twelve different departments. 


* Conference on moral and spiritual values in 
education 


¢ Special Courses for attendance officers 
¢ Annual Rural Life Conference, July 15 
¢ Reading Clinic ¢ Guided tours to places of special and historical 
¢ Workshop for elementary teachers interest 
* Workshop in visual education * Special courses. conferences. and workshops on 


* Forum on current world problems Kentucky life and culture 


For Complete Information, Write—Dr. Paul L. Garrett. President 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 

















HELEN BOSWELL 

nT MeBLDGeBDeo OF ED-. 
57H & HILL STSe 
LOUISVILLEsSeKY¥o 
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® CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 
Parlors A-B-C. Mezzanine. Brown Hotel 


Look for the big blue and white sign 


® RECEPTION AND DANCE 
9:30 P.M.. Thursday. April 14 


Cry stal Ballroom. Brown Hotel 





1955 Summer Session — June 13-Aug. 6 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky | 


LEXINGTON 

















